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tion that the forms of conduct im- 

posed upon the individual by society 
should be rational in the light of all the 
significant factors. No other subject in the 
curriculum violates this principle so con- 
sistently as does spelling. The behavior 
which is required of the individual in spell- 
ing is anomalous and irrational, and most 
attempts of the individual to rationalize 
are promptly penalized by society. English 
spelling is not only unphonetic but also 
tremendously varied in its deviations from 
the phonetic. It is not the purpose of this 
paper to explain how this condition came 
to be but rather to invoice the situation in 
which we now find ourselves to see what 
rational principles, if any, are to be found 
in English spelling and to inquire as to the 
probable effects of teaching these rational 
principles, if any, to children. 

Space permits only the merest mention 
of the attempts of various learned societies 
to secure the adoption of simplified spelling. 
For the last fifty years the pressure from 
these societies has been so strong and the 
weight of scholarship so great that one 
wonders that so little has been accom- 


|: IS an accepted principle in educa- 


plished. There are several reasons why the 
attempts of these scholars have accom- 
plished little. 





Mere inertia has been a powerful deter- 
rent. Spellings are remarkably persistent. 
Less than five per cent of the words most 
commonly used today have changed in 
spelling in one hundred years. The oppo- 
sition to changes in spelling has always 
been strong and sometimes even bitter. 

The influence of vested interests is con- 
servative. There is an enormous accumu- 
lation of books and other printed materials. 
Publishing houses have long recognized the 
possible loss of sales of books which deviate 
widely from standard spellings. Even dic- 
tionaries are subject to this influence. 
Perhaps no other single American has ex- 
erted so much influence upon spelling as 
did Webster, and yet both in his spelling 
books and in his dictionaries he was forced 
to realize that one can go only a little way 
in reforming spelling. Naturally a radical 
change in spelling would make it necessary 
to re-publish most standard reference 
books. 

Not the least of vested interest is that 
which the present generation has made in 
its education. Any change in spelling 
means not only re-education but also the 
learning of two spellings, the one required 
for reading the accumulated printed 
materials of the past, the other for meeting 
the requirements of reformed practice. 






But the most serious obstacle to spelling 
reform arises from the fact that there are 
inherent difficulties in establishing uniform 
and permanent sound-letter associations. 
There is a marked tendency for the printed 
form, rather than the sound of a word, to 
be used to identify word meanings. Thus 
no is distinguished from know. Many ad- 
vocates of radical spelling reform seem to 
assume that if we should now spell words 
according to their sounds our troubles 
would be over and that such phonetic spell- 
ing is relatively a simple matter. Actually 
the difficulties involved in attempting to 
spell phonetically in English seem at pres- 
ent to be insurmountable. Some of the 
chief difficulties are as follows: 

First, a very large number of common 
English words have more than one accepted 
pronunciation. (By accepted pronuncia- 
tion is meant the pronunciation of an im- 
portant large group of cultivated people.) 
For example, four authorities give four 
different pronunciations for the word cir- 
cumference. Lieutenant is pronounced 
lii-tén’ant in most parts of America, but in 
England and even in some parts of America 
it is pronounced /éf-tén’dnt. The word 
horse is not pronounced in the same way 
by a cultivated person in Alabama, a culti- 
vated person in Michigan, a cultivated per- 
son in Edinburgh, Scotland, and a culti- 
vated person in Cambridge, England. 

Second, there is considerable change in 
the pronunciation of many words in any 
given locality. Last summer Professor 
Jones, the eminent English phonetician, 
called my attention to the fact that even 
within his memory, few educated English 
persons pronounced the ¢ in often, while 
now that pronunciation is frequently heard. 

Third, there is a lack of agreement among 
phoneticians as to how any given sound 
should be transcribed. An examination of 
the transcriptions of phonetic experts will 
show important deviations even when the 
International Phonetic Alphabet is used. 

The fourth, and greatest difficulty, is 
that our alphabet is inefficient. There are 
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more sounds in English than there are 
letters. Moreover, we write the same sound 
with a variety of letters or combinations 
of letters. For example, the sound of long 
e is said to be made in twenty-two ways. 
Even in the readers of the first three 
grades of the elementary school this sound 
is made in nine different ways. There 
seems at present little hope of spelling a 
single vowel sound in a single way. 
Progress, if any, will probably be made by 
casting out parasite letters and by spelling 
with a single letter sounds now spelled 
with two. For example, the tendency in 
America is to spell many words with e 
which are spelled with ae in England. 
Examples are the first syllable in esthetic 
and the first syllable in hemorrhage. Even 
this change is said to decrease the sales of 
books intended in part for sale in England. 

Consonant sounds may seem at first 
thought to’ be spelled in a smaller variety 
of ways, and yet the initial s sound as in 
circumference is spelled in fourteen ways 
and the m and the m sounds as in the same 
word in nine ways each. As early as 1580 
John Barrett, in his dictionary, advocated 
that the c should be dropped from the list 
of consonants since it added no sound and 
was a constant source of confusion. Ben- 
jamin Franklin advocated the dropping of 
c and the gu but was soon convinced of 
the impossibility of getting his recom- 
mendation accepted. There seems little 
hope of relief in the case of consonants 
except possibly through casting out silent 
letters. 

The wariety of ways of making the vowel 
sounds and the variety of ways of making 
the consonant sounds naturally combine in 
the case of a given word to make a large 
number of spellings, any one of which is 
rational but only one of which is correct. 
For example, the sounds of the word cir- 
cumference can be spelled in 396,000,000 
ways by using the spellings of identical or 
similar sounds in words likely to be known 
to a sixth grade child. Thus the er sound 
as in circumference can be spelled accur- 

















ately or approximately in the following 
ways: ir as in first, er as in fern, or as in 
word, ur as in fur, our as in journey, ear 
as in search, ere as in were, ure as in 
measure, err as in err, oar as in cupboard, 
oir as in avoirdupois, eur as in chauffeur, 
olo as in colonel, ro as in iron, re as in 
acre, yr as in myrtle, yrrh as in myrrh, 
irr as in firry, urr as in hurry, orr as in 
worry, or ar as in parental. There is no 
rational principle by which anyone can 
determine why in spelling circumference, er 
should be the spelling to be used from all 
of this list. 

By implication the same letter has a 
variety of sound values in different words 
and is therefore confused with other letters. 
For example, there are forty-seven sound- 
letter combinations which the child must 
learn for the letter a by the time he has 
finished the third grade. For example, the 
sound in long a is spelled a as in paper, 
a-e as in ate, ai as in fail, ai-e as in praise, 
ay as in play, ea as in great. A standing 
by itself is pronounced a as in April, a as 
in many, a as in parent, a as in call, a as 
in was, a as in at, a as in arm, a as in ask, a 
as in again, a as in distance, a as in beggar. 
It is easy to see that in the case of spelling, 
there is little hope of helping the child much 
through rationalizing the probable letter to 
associate with the sound or through ration- 
alizing the probable sound to associate with 
a letter. Those who advocate such practice 
seem to assume, naively, that any given 
sound-letter association when rationalized 
will always transfer to other spellings in a 
desirable way and never in an undesirable 
way. Experimental evidence shows clearly 
that this is not true. When special attention 
is called to how a sound is made in a given 
word that learning may cause the misspell- 
ing of words in which the same sound is 
made in a different way. 

Such hope as exists for rationalizing 
spelling from the standpoint of the learner 
is to be found in teaching the methods by 
which prefixes and suffixes are added to 
base words to make derived forms. I have 
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made a statistical count of all derived forms 
in which the suffix is added to a base which 
by itself makes up an English word. As 
a result of this analysis we now know not 
only what the commonest suffixes are but 
also the number which come under a given 
rule or are an exception to it. One could 
not justify teaching a rule that is applic- 
able to only three or four common words. 
Neither could one justify teaching a rule 
in which the exceptions were as numerous 
or nearly as numerous as the cases which 
fall under the rule. Some spelling books, 
for example, give the following rule for 
forming the plurals of nouns ending in 0. 
“Add s to nouns ending in o to form the 
plurals.” A count of such nouns shows 
that, not counting abbreviations, there are 
five nouns ending in 0 among the 10,000 
words most commonly used. No one of 
these forms its plural according to the 
rule. Moreover, among the 10,000 words 
of greatest frequency there is no verb that 
forms its singular by adding s. It is not 
difficult to see that this rule is not likely 
to prove very helpful. 

In so far as the teaching of a rule can 
be justified by the fact that it covers a 
large number of cases and has few excep- 
tions the following rules can be recom- 
mended : 


1. Words with a last syllable consisting 
of a single short accented vowel followed 
by a single consonant (except h and z), 
double the consonant when adding a suffix 
beginning with a vowel. 

2. Words ending in a final silent e drop 
the e before a-suffix beginning with a vowel. 

3. Words ending in a consonant and y 
change the y to 7 before all suffixes except 
those beginning with 1. 

4. To form the possessive of the singular 
noun add an apostrophe and then add an s. 
To form the possessive of a plural noun 
which does not end in s, add an apostrophe 
and then add an s. To form the possessive 
of a plural noun which ends in s add an 
apostrophe only. There are no exceptions 

(Continued on page 79) 
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HROUGH the use of tests derived 
from scales, spelling has shared con- 
siderably in the progress of the 
measurement movement during the last 
twenty years, but during this period prac- 
tically no improvement has been made in 
the types of spelling tests employed. We 
still use exclusively the two types that were 
used prior to the days of scientific measure- 
ment—the column test and the context, or 
dictation, test. Classroom teachers and 
educational surveyors, when testing, still 
dictate lists of isolated words to pupils, or 
words in a contextual setting. Although 
in such subjects as reading and language, 
many ingenious types of tests have been 
devised, in spelling we have not yet de- 
parted from the methods of a previous 
generation. 


This paper is written to report a study of 
the validity of two new types of spelling 
test. 
error-correction test; the second, a mul- 
tiple-choice test. The error-correction test 
contains items like the following, an item 
for each word on which the child is to be 
tested: 


The first of these may be called an 


1. We had a review in (addision)............. 
2. | like to be in school on a (raney) day...... 


3. They watched us for many (minites)....... 


The word to be spelled is presented incor- 
rectly in parentheses. The child is directed 
to write it correctly on the dotted line. 


In the multiple-choice test each item con- 
tains several misspellings of a word along 
with one correct spelling, as follows: 
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1. kream cream creem creme 
2. Febuary Febrary February Feburary 
3. geografhy geografy gography geography 


The pupil is instructed to underline the cor- 
rect spelling in each item. 

During the past year the validity of these 
new-type tests has been studied in three 
experiments conducted under the direction 
of the author, by different persons’, with 
different lists of words, and at different 
grade levels. In each experiment three 
tests were prepared and administered to 
the same group: a column test, an error- 
correction test, and a multiple-choice test, 
all three containing the same test words. 
In each experiment, also, the correlations 
between the scores on the new-type tests 
and the scores on the column test were 
computed. Since the column test was used 
as the criterion of validity, the correlation 
coefficients thus obtained are referred to as 
coefficients of validity. All tests were ad- 
ministered and scored by the experimenters. 

The experiments may be briefly described 
as follows: 


1. The first experiment was conducted 
with 50 words and 52 sixth- and 
seventh-grade pupils. Three alter- 
natives were used in the multiple- 
choice test. The three tests were 
given in three sittings, to one-half of 
the group in the order, column, error- 
correction and multiple-choice; to the 
other half, in the order multiple- 
choice, error-correction, column. 

2. The second experiment was made with 
100 words and 25 graduate students. 

tend sad the second by Mn SJ, Copan nad ial 
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Elizabeth McFadden, at the University of Chicago. 
third experiment was conducted by Mr. Merton 
at the University of Michigan. 














There were four alternatives in the 
multiple-choice test, and all the test- 
ing was done at one sitting. The tests 
were administered in the order: 
column, error-correction and multiple- 
choice. 

,3. The third experiment involved 24 
graduates and undergraduates, and 50 
words. There were five alternatives 
in the multiple-choice test. The three 
tests were given at one sitting, and in 
the following order: column, multiple- 
choice, error-correction. 


The intercorrelations of the tests are pre- 
sented in Table I. 


TABLE I 
INTERCORRELATIONS OF THE COLUMN, 
Error-CorrEcTion AND MuttipLe-CHoice TEsts 








r First Second Third 
ests Experi- Experi- Experi- 
ment ment ment 





Column and 
Error-Correction 90 + .02 |.04 + .02 |.96 + .O1 
Column and 


Multiple-Choice 83 £ .03 |.81 & .05 |.75 + .06 


iY 


Error-Correction 
and A 7 a .02 
Multiple-Choice 


87 + .03|.78 + .05 

















The most significant feature of the 
results is the high correlation between the 
column and the error-correction test. In 
every experiment the relationship between 
these two was found to be closer than that 
between the column and the multiple-choice 
tests, or between the error-correction and 
the multiple-choice. The validity of the 
error-correction test averaged .93, whereas 
the validity of the multiple-choice test 
averaged only .80. It is seen, therefore, 
that these two new-type tests differ sig- 
nificantly in validity, and that the error- 
correction type is decidedly the more valid 
of the two. 

How dependable the latter is can be 
judged from the validity and reliability 
data on standardized and new-type tests in 
various subjects. Few standard tests have 
either reliability or validity coefficients 
above .gO, and since the reliability of the 
best new-type tests averages somewhere in 
the neighborhood of .80, this figure may be 
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taken to represent also the limit of their 
average validity. Our data indicate, there- 
fore, that the error-correction spelling test 
is as accurate in measuring spelling as the 
best standardized tests in other subjects, 
and is accordingly a satisfactory substitute 
for the column test. In our judgment, it 
can be safely used in place of the latter 
test in the upper elementary grades. Per- 
haps it can be used with equally good re- 
sults in grades as low as the third and 
fourth. This, however, should not be 
assumed without further evidence. The 
writer is at present making a study of its 
validity in these grades and will shortly be 
able to report the results. 

There is a further consideration that 
tends to make the showing of the error- 
correction test still more impressive; that 
is, a consideration of the reliability of the 
column test. Quite generally it seems to 
be assumed that the column test is per- 
fectly, or well nigh perfectly, reliable, and 
by reliable is meant ,here, as elsewhere, 
self-consistent. In the third experiment 
the writer had satisfactory data for com- 
puting the reliability of the column test by 
the split-test method. It was found that 
Pigig = 87 + .03 and that ran = .93 = .02, 
in which r ,, ,, represents the correlation 
between chance halves of the 50-word test, 
that is, the correlation between the scores 
of the pupils on the odd items and their 
scores on the even items, and r,, repre- 
sents the reliability of the full 50-word 
test as computed by the Spearman-Brown 
formula. It is readily admitted that the 
number of pupils, 24, is small for such a 
computation, and that one coefficient is 
hardly enough by which to establish a safe 
finding. A little reflection, however, apart 
from this result, soon makes it clear that 
the reliability of the column test may be 
as low as this coefficient indicates. There 
are well-known factors that contribute to 
its unreliability, such as a pupil’s guessing 
the spelling of a word correctly in one test 
and incorrectly in another, understanding 
the pronunciation of a word in one test and 
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misunderstanding it in another, or omitting 
a word in one test and guessing it correctly 
in another. One is consequently led to the 
conclusion that the error-correction test 
agrees about as closely with the column 
test as the column test agrees with itself. 

Those who are interested in factors 
affecting the size of correlation coefficients 
might be glad to know that in all three ex- 
perimental try-outs only one pupil made 
a zero score and only five pupils made per- 
fect scores. The nine tests were designed 
with the idea of avoiding both zero and 
perfect scores. 

The error-correction test has certain dis- 
tinct advantages as an instrument for pub- 
lic-school use. It is economical of time, in 
that it requires only about two-thirds as 
much time for administration as the column 
test. It is also economical of time in that 
it relieves the teacher of dictation, thus 
freeing her for other important activities. 
It should be especially advantageous in 
schools having individual instruction, for 
pupils could be tested as units are com- 
pleted without drawing the teacher away 
from other labors. Moreover, by relieving 
the teacher of dictation the test is auto- 
matically freed of certain undesirable sub- 
jective elements, such as distortion of pro- 
nunciation on the part of the teacher and 
misunderstanding of pronunciation on the 
part of the pupil. This point also explains 
the superiority of the test for standardiza- 
tion purposes. A standardized test of this 
type, other things equal, would be more 
objective than a column or context test. 
Furthermore, it could be administered, just 
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as other standard tests are—without the 
intervention of the teacher after material is 
distributed and the directions are given. 
An objection to the proposed test is 
quite sure to be suggested. It may be urged 
that there is danger in the presentation of 
words in incorrect form. It should be 
noted, however, that the test is expected to 
be used only after the pupils have been 
taught and drilled upon the words. The 
pupil would thus be in a position analogous 
to that of the proof reader, and no one has 
shown, to our knowledge, that proof read- 


- ing is injurious to spelling ability. 


Summary 


1. A new-type test in spelling, designated 
the error-correction test, was found to 
have an average validity of .93, a 
validity as high as that of the best 
standardized tests. 

2. This new-type test is therefore sug- 
gested as an optional substitute for the 
ordinary column and context tests in 


the upper elementary grades and 
above. 


3. In addition to its accuracy of meas- 
urement, this test is more economical 
of the pupils’ time, relieves the teacher 
of all dictation, and should be espe- 
cially advantageous in schools con- 
ducted on the individual-instruction 
plan. 


4. It provides, moreover, a technically 
superior form for standardized tests, 
due to the elimination of the subjec- 
tive element in dictation. 

5. Finally, it provides a more convenient 
form for standard tests, because the 
intervention of the examiner is un- 
necessary after the directions are 
given. 




















The Problem of Aviation Books for Boys* 
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mainly a record of increased speeds 

and improved facilities for annihilat- 
ing space, and aviation is the chief con- 
tributor of new records. 

Probably no other achievement of 
modern times has so caught the public 
fancy as has the conquest of the air, and 
coupled with the intense interest in actual 
flying there is a brisk demand for informa- 
tion in print. 

This brief paper, while it mentions a few 
typical works, does not attempt either to 
list the books on aviation or to recommend 
the “best” books. As with many other 
technical subjects there is, in general, no 
such thing as a “best” book in the absence 
of information as to the exact purpose it 
is to serve and the type of reader who is 
to use it. 

There are many lists of books on avia- 
tion. Some of these are selective, while 
others are quite extensive, but all such lists 
speedily lose their value. For teachers and 
others who may read these pages, the most 
useful list is probably Books oN AERO- 
NauTics published in 1928 by the Daniel 
Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion of 
Aeronautics, 100 Washington Square East, 
New York. A later list (either a revision 
or a supplement) is now in preparation. 

The suggestions in the present paper will 
be of no value to libraries which buy every- 
thing on aviation, good or bad; but most in- 
dividuals and smaller libraries must restrict 
their purchases and the problem of getting 
the right literature is not an easy one. 


T= HISTORY of transportation is 


In the literature of some branches of 
science (chemistry, for example) we think 
at once of certain publishers whose names 
are, if not a guarantee, at least a comfort- 
able assurance that the books they publish 
will be worthy. Recent books on aviation 
represent many publishers, but the Ronald 
Press Company has probably issued more 
of the important books than has any other 
publisher. These are not juveniles; they 
are primarily for the serious attention of 
adults, but with the interest now inspired 
by aviation, the more precocious boys take 
to advanced reading at a surprisingly early 
age. 

With the present widespread interest in 
flying, it seems that almost anybody may 
write a book and almost everybody will 
be waiting to read it. With a market thus 
assured, publishers are less likely to be 
critical of the material they publish and 
thus we have, and will continue to have, 
some books of little value. In both the 
publishing and the selecting of books it is 
difficult to establish standards and provide 
safeguards. The field is new; new prob- 
lems arise constantly; and some of the 
older problems are still controversial. 

The ease with which both publishers and 
readers may be misled in this field is illus- 
trated by the rather recent instance of the 
publisher who was about to publish “We 
Fiy,” purporting to be written by Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh, with Donald Keyhoe 
acting as literary agent. Lindbergh was 
out of the country, but just at the last 
moment a chance contact with the 
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“authentic” Keyhoe revealed the matter as 
a complete hoax. 

The Publishers’ Weekly, in exposing the 
fraud, says, “Experts say that the manu- 
script could only have been written by a 
seasoned aviator who also has an excellent 
understanding of the problems and possi- 
bilities of the future of aviation’’; and, 
some six weeks later, “The ‘seasoned avia- 
tor’ has turned out to be an untraveled. . . 
Los Angeles postman. What is more, this 
postman has never even as much as taken 
a twenty-minute hop with a barnstorming 
pilot.’* 

The surprising thing is not the attempt, 
but the close approach to success. The 
identity of the “experts” is not revealed 
but there are certainly many branches of 
science and technology where specialists 
would be less easily deceived. 

Courage and optimism are largely re- 
sponsible for the marvelous progress in 
aviation, but some of our writers seem un- 
duly optimistic. They state that the aéro- 
plane has been “perfected”; tell us that 
the average man in good health can fly 
well and safely; and intimate that any 


young man who is in doubt as to the 
proper vocation should choose aviation. 
Enthusiasm is admirable, but surely a 


book may remain sane without becoming 
pessimistic. 

Tuts Aviation Bustiness,* by Dichman 
is, in the author’s words, an attempt to dis- 
pel “the fog of mystery, ignorance, mis- 
directed enthusiasm, and just plain lying, 
which surround our latest industrial in- 
fant.” 

Certainly the literature of aviation is not 
without its full share of the somewhat 
hysterical publicity which abounds to-day. 
The populace is urged to be “air minded,” 
and though, as yet, there seems to be no 
distinct line of demarcation between the 
“heavier-than-air minded” and the “lighter- 
than-air is considerable 


minded,” there is 


‘November 2, 1929, p. 2164. 
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competition with other frenzied admoni- 
tions to become “ceramic minded” ° or 
“custard-pie minded.” 

Many people look with approval on any 
book which offers its material in the form 
of a story. With the present lively interest 
in flying, a good book on the subject does 
not need to be bolstered up by a mediocre 
story. As a general rule, a book intended 
to convey any scientific or technical in- 
formation will better serve its purpose if 
the author presents his material directly 
rather than through the medium of causing 
Willie to tell Lizzie to wait till Uncle Oscar 
comes home and he will explain everything. 
The greatest modern exponent of the 
popularization of science through the 
printed word was the late E. E. Slosson. 
Dr. Slosson achieved praiseworthy results 
without resorting to story or dialogue. 

This paper is being written early in 1930. 
ven before it is published there will prob- 
ably be more new books on the aéroplane, 
and the new ones may or may not super- 
sede some which we now have. 

3ooks may sometimes be ordered on 
approval and examined before purchasing, 
but, in general, the best guidance in selec- 
tion is through book reviews in reputable 
journals. Good reviews appear frequently, 
for example, in Aviation, in U. S. Air 
Services, and in the Journal of the Royal 
Aeronautical Society. Though these re- 
views are often informing, they lack in 
almost every instance, some of the essen- 
tial features of an acceptable review. 
Despite their shortcomings, book reviews 
constitute the best source of, information 
regarding new books. Unfortunately, there 
is at present no publication which lists these 
reviews, and the only thing to do is to 
watch for them in the various journals. 
This, however, is much safer than to buy 
books merely by title or from publishers’ 
announcements which are invariably favor- 
able. 

The present thirst for information on 
flying means that few books are to be found 
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education has stimulated a constant 

challenge of materials and methods. 
What we should teach is perhaps less well 
known today than ever before. How we 
should teach it is a subject of heated con- 
troversy in every field. Sometimes the 
cause of disagreement is due to a difference 
in the goal to be attained; sometimes to 
the fact that different principles or laws 
are being invoked as the sure road to the 
same goal. 

It would seem that in such subjects as 
elementary arithmetic, writing and spelling, 
there should be no disagreement. Facts 
that must be known, skills that must be 
attained would seemingly admit of no argu- 
ment. Perhaps all do agree that the forty- 
five,—or is it ninety or perhaps one hun- 
dred ?—combinations in arithmetic should 
be automized ; that all children should learn 
to form legibly all the letters of the alpha- 
bet; that the most frequently used words 
should be learned to perfection. But as to 
how these things shall be accomplished 
there seems to be no agreement at all. 

Myers’ has set forth vigorously the point 
of view that no error should be permitted ; 
each new fact should be taught in correct 
form and the child prevented so far as 
possible from guessing or giving the wrong 
answer. He gives striking examples and 
illustrations but fails to tell the whole story. 
The inference is that an error once made 
will reappear in identical form when the 
stimulus is next given, or at least that the 
chances are even that it will do so. This 
is not borne out by the data given and the 
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IMyers, Garry C., “Persistence of Errors in Arith- 
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total results for all children in the group 
are not given at all. 

When one faces the situation frankly it 
must be admitted that with many if not 
most of the things we teach in school, we 
have no assurance at all that our presenta- 
tion constitutes initial presentation. What 
experience the primary child has already 
had with numbers, writing and _ spelling 
before the particular phase of these sub- 
jects appears as part of the teaching pro- 
cedure is unknown. 

Buckingham and MacLatchy? found that 
“nearly fifty per cent of six-year-olds 
already know half the combinations when 
they enter the first grade.” Every experi- 
enced teacher will testify that many chil- 
dren enter school with some skill already 
attained in both writing and spelling also. 
Consequently however desirable it might be 
to set up a situation by which each child 
would be protected from initial errors, it 
simply cannot be done and the task is 
that of guaranteeing as far as possible that 
correct bonds shall be strengthened and in- 
correct bonds shall be weakened until cor- 
rect response becomes the prepotent form 
of response. | 

In this connection it is worth while to 
recall the laws of learning as they have 
been set forth by some psychologists. These 
were four in number: primacy, recency, 
frequency, intensity. Perhaps these are 
not in good repute at the present time but 
certainly practically all the argument about 
the seriousness of initial error seems to be 
based on the law of primacy,—that first 
impression is the lasting one, and_ that 

“Buckingham, B. R., “How Much Number Do Chil- 


dren Know?” Educational Research Bulletin; VIII, 279- 
84, Sept. 11, 1929. 
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henceforth regardless of what takes place, 
that initial impression whether correct or 
incorrect is most likely to reappear. 

It is interesting to what extent we are 
willing to appeal to authority or reason 
from analogy instead of experimenting. To 
what extent do children who misspell a 
word on first presentation repeat the same 
error when called upon at a later date? Of 
course we do not know that this is a real 
case of initial error. It is, however, the 
first spelling of which we have a record. 
The following data bear upon this question. 
In a class of 48 fourth grade pupils, the 
record for four consecutive weeks (twenty 
new words each week) was as follows: 











No. Words No. Cases of 
No. Words Missed on Identical 

Week Missed on Friday’s Misspellings 

Monday’s Final on Monday 

Pretest Test and Friday 
Ist 280 54 10 
2nd 83 19 6 
3rd 81 23 9 
4th 75 11 3 
Total 519 107 28 








The tabulation is read as follows: In 
the first week, these forty-eight children 
attempted on the pretest to spell twenty 
words each making a total of 960 attempts. 
Of these, 280 were wrong. On the final 
test on Friday, (a certain spelling study 
procedure having taken place meanwhile) 
there were 54 cases of error, only ten of 
these being identical with the error on 
Monday. This means that but ten of the 
280 initial errors showed up though there 
were a total of 54 errors on the final test. 
The data for the other weeks and total for 
four weeks are read in the same manner. 
This shows, not a certainty of initial error 
reappearing, not even a 50-50 chance, but 
in reality only slightly more than five per 
cent. I have data from other classes show- 
ing even less tendency for initial errors to 
persist. 

The explanation is not far to seek. If an 





incorrect response is as satisfactory, is 
accompanied by the same feeling of pleas- 
ure, as a correct one, of course it tends to 
become permanent. If on the other hand, 
an incorrect response becomes a motive for 
study, a source of dissatisfaction, then one 
may confidently expect identical errors to 
be greatly reduced in number. 

Effective study demands concentrated 
attention. This one cannot secure from 
children unless there is a reason, adequate 
to their minds, for giving it. The fact that 
on pretests, especially in spelling, the 
scores seldom show as high as fifty per 
cent of inaccuracy and frequently show as 
low as twenty or even fifteen, shows that 
most of the children know in advance how 
to spell a majority of the words. 

The pretest thus becomes an opportunity 
for each child to demonstrate to the teacher 
that he knows how to spell those which he 
does know and to demonstrate to himself 
that he needs to study others since he mis- 
spelled them. This motivation, coupled 
with a procedure that guarantees a cer- 
tainty of retest at which time each child 
will demonstrate the effectiveness of his 
study procedure or the disaster of lack 
of study, almost wholly counteracts the 
tendency for initial error to persist. To 
create an opportunity for a child to make 
an error in his work, especially in funda- 
mental skills and facts, and have that error 
accompanied by a feeling of pleasure or 
satisfaction is indeed serious. But to 
create a situation by which the child reveals 
to himself the need for study, provides a 
motive for removing dissatisfaction, and 
then to follow such study with another 
opportunity by which the child may demon- 
strate to himself, his peers and his teacher 
that he has studied effectively, is greatly to 
be desired. Teachers need not fear the 
possible errors made on a pretest, if 
effective study procedures have been taught 
and this final opportunity for demonstra- 
tion is provided. 
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Shall We Teach Spelling by Rule? 


DR. C. P. ARCHER 


State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota 


teaching of spelling rules would lead 

us to conclude that time spent in 
teaching rules is wasted. The evidence 
which was summarized by Horn’ has re- 
mained unchanged, namely, “Rules cannot 
replace direct instruction in spelling even 
in the case of words covered by them.” 

In most of the experiments upon which 
this evidence was based an effort was made 
to determine for each unit of time the rela- 
tive value of time spent upon spelling rules 
and upon the direct study of the words 
themselves. In most of these experiments 
one experimental group studied words only, 
for one unit of time, while another group 
spent the same time studying the same 
words and a rule. There is plenty of room 
for questioning the results of such experi- 
mental evidence as little attention was 
given in any case to the development of the 
best method of teaching a rule. 

The question as to whether or not a rule 
will assist in improving the ability to spell 
would certainly relate to whether the rule 
is taught properly. Woodrow’ emphasizes 
the fact that the method of instruction used 
has much to do with the effectiveness of 
transfer. In previous experiments, the 
child has been merely asked to memorize 
the rule or say it over a number of times. 
All knowledge of the psychology of learn- 
ing indicates that such a procedure could 
not be expected to succeed. Previous 
studies show that a generalization must be 


P rcechine of evidence regarding the 
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developed carefully with concrete material 
to make it understood. After developing 
the rule, practice in applying the same must 
also be given. We know that the combined 
methods of induction and deduction are 
most successful and yet in most of the ex- 
periments mentioned above, only the de- 
ductive methods were used and the appli- 
cations were not always carefully made. 
The writer believes that before the case is 
closed some evidence should be presented 
in which an honest attempt is made to: 
teach spelling rules by the best known 
psychological principles and these results 
compared with results of study of words. 
without rules. 

In previous publications® the writer has 
presented evidence to show that our pres- 
ent procedure in teaching spelling is not 
getting results with certain words because 
of negative transfer. Children will gen- 
eralize from experience with one type of 
word and apply the generalization where it 
should not be used. It might be wiser to 
control that generalization so that rules will 
be applied only on the proper situations. 

The question as to whether rules should 
be taught will depend upon the question as 
to whether the time spent in teaching them 
is justified by the results. This in part is 
related to the question of how many words 
will be affected by the spelling rules. One 
rule which applies to enough words to 
justify its use is the following: “When a 
word ends in an accented syllable, whose 
final letter is a consonant preceded by a 
vowel, the final consonant should be 
doubled when a suffix is added.” 


%Archer, C. P.; “Transfer of Training in Spelling,” 
Elementary English Review, February 1928. 
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With the cooperation of Miss Rosella 
Lyttleton, a teacher in the Fargo schools, 
the writer conducted an experiment to 
determine the effectiveness per unit of time 
of the teaching of the above rule. The 
methods and results of the experiment are 
herewith summarized briefly: 


Method 


Children in the seventh and eighth grades 
were divided into two groups on the basis 
of intelligence scores and spelling ability. 
The groups were as equally matched as 
from the standpoint of their 
There were 76 children in two 


possible 
ability. 
classes in the control group and 78 children 
in two classes in the experimental group. 
All classes were taught by Miss Lyttleton, 
a college graduate, who has been trained 
for the experimental work in the writer’s 
classes and who has had several years of 
experience in teaching. 

For the experiment, twenty socially use- 
ful words were selected on the basis of 
difficulty. 
such as 


Thirteen of the twenty words, 
“occurred,” double the final con- 
The other 


seven were such words as “suffered” which 


sonant when the suffix is added. 


do not double the final consonant when the 
suffix is added. Directions were carefully 
written out and carefully followed by the 
teacher. 

The procedure for 
group was as follows: 


the 


experimental 


Monday : 
Pre-test of the 20 words selected for the 
experiment. All words in all tests were 


pronounced twice and used in sentences. 


Tuesday : 


This was a 20-minute class period for 
the study of words misspelled in the pre- 


Also time was taken 
from the 20-minute period to develop in- 
ductively the rule by using other words 
not in the experimental list. Also other 
words similarly constructed were used 
to show the application of the rule. Ex- 
ceptions to the rule were pointed out but 


test on Monday. 


none of the words used in the experi- 
ment were brought into the discussion. 
The children then studied the words with 
the rule in mind. 


Wednesday : 
Re-test of 20 words in experimental list. 


Thursday : 
Twenty minutes of study of words mis- 
spelled on Monday. The rule was again 
stated by the teacher and two illustra- 
tions of its application were made. 


Friday : 
Final test of 20 words used in the ex- 
periment. 


The control group procedure was ex- 
actly the same as that for the experimental 
group except that no rule was mentioned 
and the entire twenty minutes for the two 
study days was taken up with merely 
studying the words. 


Results 

By subtracting the number of words mis- 
spelled on Friday for each child from the 
number misspelled on the Monday’s pre- 
test, we found a measure of the gain per 
child in number of words learned. 

Table I shows the results for the experi- 
mental group. The first column shows the 
words gained; the second, the frequency 
for each; the third column shows the devia- 
tion from the assumed mean; the fourth 
column, the product of the frequencies and 
deviations; and the fifth, the frequency 
deviations squared. There is a total of 
78 children who gained from one word to 
sixteen words with an average gain of 7.64 
words. 

Table II shows the same facts for the 
control group as Table I does for the ex- 
perimental group. During the week the 76 
children in control group ranged in gain 
from two children who gained only one 
word to two who could spell 15 more words 
than before study. The average gain in 
words for the control group was 5.446. 
Subtracting the average gain of the control 
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group (5.446) from that of the experi- 


mental group (7.64) we have a difference 
in average gain of 2.20 words with a prob- 
able error of the difference of .333. The 
probable error of the difference was 
obtained by taking the square root of the 
sums of the squares of the probable errors 
of the two means. So we find a gain as 
the difference between the two means is 
6.606 times the probable error of the differ- 
ence. (Any difference may be considered 
significant if it is more than three times 
its probable error.) Hence we must con- 
clude that the teaching of the rule by the 
combined inductive and deductive methods 
brought a very significant gain to the group 
studying the rule. 

The teacher was not prejudiced in favor 
of the rule. In fact, she believed that the 
teaching of the rule was a waste of time, 
but tried to keep all factors constant except 
the rule-factor by following directions care- 
fully. The two groups were of about equal 
intelligence. The experimental group was 
only slightly inferior, in ability to spell, 


but in spite of this slight handicap they 
made a significantly greater gain in the 
same time. 

If further evidence confirms this report 
we shall be forced to conclude that so far 
as the rule for doubling the final consonant 
is concerned, it is helpful if well taught by 


inductive and deductive methods. The 
children who studied the rule in this case 
improved in their ability to spell those 
forms which did double the final consonant 
and also were less confused in spelling 
forms which did not double. We must also 
recognize that the question as to how a 


rule is taught is just as important as what 
is taught. We must develop the rule in a 
psychological manner and teach it in a way 
that will function in the words to be spelled. 
The writer’s previous evidence shows that 
a child is confused without the rule and 
generalizes ineffectively. If further evi- 
dence confirms this study then the solution 
will be to control the generalizing process 
by effectively teaching the rule. 


TABLE I 
EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 
This group studied the rule: 
Gain in 
No. Words fd 
18-19.9 oO 
16-17.9 cs 
14-15.9 oO 
12-13.9 21 
10-11.9 22 
8-9.9 18 
6-7.9 oO 
4-5.9 
2-3.9 2 
0-1.9 I 
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—24 
— 


Total 78 25 


| 


A.M.=7.64 plus or minus .250. 
S.D=3.206. 


TABLE II 
ContTrRoL Group 
This group did not study the rule: 

Gain in 

No. Words d fd 
18-19.9 oO 
16-17.9 fe) 
14-15.9 10 
12-13.9 o 
10-11.9 18 
8-9.9 6 
6-7.9 II 
4-5-9 Oo 
2-3.9 —24 
0-1.9 —4 


Total 76 17 


A.M.=5.446 plus or minus .220. 
S.D.=2.850. 
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A PROBLEM in the study of spell- 


ing which has aroused considerable 

discussion and interest in recent 
years is that of the effect of pronunciation 
upon spelling. In order to discover the 
relation of errors in pronunciation to spell- 
ing a study was conducted with fifty chil- 
dren in the fifth and sixth grades of the 
Elementary School of the State University 
of Iowa.” 

This problem might have been considered 
in either of two ways: first, how does the 
teacher’s pronunciation of a word affect a 
child’s spelling of the word, and second, 
to what extent are errors in a child’s pro- 
nunciation accompanied by errors in spell- 
ing, and what is the result of correction of 
these pronunciation errors upon spelling. 
The study by the writer considered only 
the second of these two. 

Lists of words were selected for use in 
the fifth and sixth grades upon the follow- 
ing bases: 

1. Social utility, as determined by the 
presence of the words in Horn’s Basic 
WRITING VOCABULARY.’ 

2. Spelling difficulty in the grade in 
which the list was to be used. This was 
determined from the lists of difficulties 
given by Dr. Ashbaugh in the Iowa Spell- 
ing Scales* and in a few cases from the 
Ayres ratings.* | 

3. Suitability for teaching purposes, as 


This study was conducted by the writer under the 
direction of Dr. Ernest Horn of the College of Educa- 
tion of the State University of Iowa. 

2Horn, Ernest, A Bastc Writinc Vocasutary, College 
of Education, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 1926. 

*Ashbaugh, Ernest J., Tue Iowa Spetirnc Scates, 
Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois, 
1922. 

“Ayres, Leonard, A Scare ror Megasurinc ABILity IN 

Sretuinc, Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1915. 


The Effect of Errors in Pronunciation 
Upon Spelling 


determined by the grading of the word in 
the Horn-Ashbaugh Speller.® 

4. Frequency of mispronunciation. De- 
termination of pronunciation difficulty was 
partly personal observation and in many 
cases, the presence of the word in the Bar- 
rows’ PRONUNCIATION Boox.* 

The twenty-eight words which were 
used throughout the experiment in the sixth 
grade were: 
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administration practically 
athletic preferred 
candidate preliminary 
chocolate preparing 
corrected privilege 
distinctly probably 
drowned produced 
elementary pronunciation 
experiment recognize 
familiar representative 
government secretary 
laboratory superintendent 
literature usually ¢ 
mathematics violence 


In the fifth grade the 


following forty- 
nine words were used: 





















aprons February 
athletic further 
borrow garage 
carefully gasoline 
contpanies generally 
correction geography 
diamond government 
different grocery 
directly interesting 
exactly introduce 
factories library 
familiar literature 
family machinery 





SHorn, Ernest and Ashbaugh, Ernest J. corr’ 
New Horn-AsHsaucH Srarixe, J. B. 7 ny cm 
pany, Philadelphia, 1926. 


*Barrows, Sarah, Pronunciation Boox, Departm 
Speech, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Bg gg # 
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moderate really 
months recognize 
offering remembered 
particular sacrifice 
perfectly secretary 
performance separate 
piano society 
produced suppose 
surprise tomorrow 
temperature valuable 
protected wondering 
provide 


The pronunciation of the words as given 
in Webster’s New International Dictionary 
was accepted as the basic standard. How- 
ever, Webster in most cases gives the pro- 
nunciation of a vowel as it would be in a 
stressed syllable of a word. As the quality 
of speech sounds is modified when the word 
occurs in continuous reading or speaking, 
the weak or unstressed value of vowels in 
certain words was also accepted as correct. 
For example, Webster gives gdsdlén as the 
correct pronunciation for the word, gaso- 
line, but the pronunciation gasdlen becomes 
correct because of common usage. 


The words which were selected for test 
use were written into a story so that the 
children would not suspect the purpose of 
the experiment and give undue attention 
to the reading and spelling of the test 
words. A table was made of the words 
for each of the two grades in the order in 
which they occurred in the story, with pos- 
sible correct and incorrect pronunciations 
given in phonetic transcription. This table 
was made in order that the observer might 
check the pronunciation used by the child 
as he read. To prove the observer’s 
accuracy in recording pronunciation, dicto- 
phone records were made of the child’s 
reading of the story. A comparison of 
these with the sheet on which the child’s 
pronunciation had been checked by the 
observer showed a high degree of accuracy. 

The following procedure was used in 
the experiment: 

1. Each child read individually the story 
which had been prepared for his grade. 
As he read, his pronunciation of the test 


THE EFFECT OF ERRORS IN PRONUNCIATION 
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words was checked on the record sheet. In 
some cases, the child read so rapidly that 
it was impossible to check each word as it 
was read. When this occurred, the child 
was asked to re-read the sentence or para- 
graph which contained the words which 
were not recorded, and a check on the pro- 
nunciation of these was made. 

2. The class as a whole wrote the story 
from dictation. The exercise was giver 
during the writing period and no mention 
was made of the fact that spelling would 
be checked. The dictation units were from 
five to ten words in length and whenever 
possible, the test word was in the middle 
of the unit. The units were planned to be 
long enough for the child to grasp the 
words but to be unable to remember the 
pronunciation given to each word as dic 
tated. Thus he would know the word he 
was to write, but he would be guided in 
the spelling of the word by his own pro- 
nunciation rather than by that which he 
had heard. 

3. The children were taught the correct 
pronunciation of the test words. As it was 
important that no teaching of spelling 
should be included in this lesson the method 
was entirely oral. Two class periods of 
thirty minutes each were used for this 
drill. It was realized that the two short 
lessons would not teach permanently the 
correct pronunciation of the words but it 
was judged that such a plan would teach 
the children the correct form of the word 
and would improve the pronunciation in 
speech for immediate or shortly delayed 
recall. 

4. The individual reading of the story 
was repeated and pronunciation was again 
checked. 

5. The story was written from dictation 
a second time. 

A comparison of the individual record 
sheets of the first and second tests showed 
a decided improvement in both spelling and 
pronunciation of words. In the fifth grade 
there was a total improvement in correct 
pronunciation from 629 words in the first 
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test to 927 words in the second test, an in- 
crease of 47 per cent. The total possible 
number of correct words for the grade 
was 1274. In the first test the children 
pronounced 49 per cent of these words 
correctly and in the second test they pro- 
nounced 72 per cent correctly, making an 
improvement of 23 per cent of the possible 
number correct. In the same grade there 
was an 8 per cent decrease in the number 
of misspelled words. 

In grade six, the improvement in pro- 
nunciation was from 338 words to 492 
words correct, a 45 per cent increase. The 
total possible number of words correct for 
the grade was 674. At the beginning of 
the experiment the children pronounced 
50 per cent of these words correctly. In 
the second test they pronounced 73 per cent 
correctly, an increase of 23 per cent of the 
possible number correct. There was a 17 
per cent decrease in the number of mis- 
spellings in the grade. Every child under 
observation corrected the pronunciation of 
certain words and the spelling of the same 
or other words. 

The cases of greatest significance in this 
study were those in which the child im- 
proved from a wrong pronunciation and 
wrong spelling to the right pronunciation 
and right or phonetically possible spelling. 
This improvement occurred 88 times in the 
fifth grade. In 61 of these cases, the errors 
in pronunciation and spelling in the first 
test were identical or closely related and 
improvement in pronunciation was accom- 
panied by improvement in spelling. There 
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was a similar improvement of 82 words in 
grade six, and in 54 of these cases the pro- 
nunciation and spelling errors in test one 
were identical or closely related. 

Forty-eight of the fifty children taking 
part in the experiment corrected both the 
pronunciation and spelling of some words, 
and twelve of them corrected both spelling 
and pronunciation of five or more words. 
From these results, the conclusion is that 
the study of pronunciation is helpful in the 
correction of spelling. 

In the fifth grade, correction of the spell- 
ing of the words athletic, diamond, par- 
ticular, generally, government and introduce 
made up more than 25 per cent of the total 
improvement in spelling. These words were 
also among those most frequently mispro- 
nounced. In the sixth grade, almost 50 per 
cent of the total improvement was in the 
words athletic, probably, privilege, recog- 
nize, government, laboratory and experi- 
Again, these were among the most 
frequently mispronounced words. 

Two practical applications result from 
this study: 


ment. 


1. A drill on the pronunciation of words 
is a valuable part of the daily spelling lesson 
and should precede the teaching of spell- 
ing. 

2. Whenever words are difficult for chil- 
dren both to pronounce and to spell, it is 
advisable for the teacher to observe the 
children’s pronunciation and if the words 
are mispronounced, drill on the correct pro- 
nunciation usually will help to improve the 
spelling. 








HIS STUDY of children’s interest 

in poetry makes no claim to scien- 

tific accuracy. It does not seek to 
determine any fixed results. The purpose 
is simply to show one way in which any 
teacher may for her own satisfaction take 
a measure of children’s interest in certain 
poems to which they have been introduced 
and discover whether this interest has any 
permanency for the children. 

The study covers a period of two years’ 
work in poetry in the first three grades 
of our Training School. It probably can 
in no way be used as an indication of the 
special interest which children feel in one 
poem as over against another. There were 
too many variables involved to bring forth 
statistical evidence. The number of chil- 
dren used in the study was too small, pre- 





vious experience with the poems at home 
or elsewhere was not taken into account. 
The poems were read to the class by too 
many different people (practice students 
and supervising teachers) and the same 
plan of checking children’s interests was 
not carried out each year. This explana- 
tion is made to show that this study can 
no way compare with the excellent scien- 
tific studies that have been made elsewhere. 

In presenting the poems the following 
plan was generally carried out. 

The name of the poem and the author 
were given (usually written on the black- 
board) and the book from which the poem 
was to be read was shown to the children. 

2. Before the first reading, the poem 
was discussed by the teacher as little as 
possible. Nothing was done that could 
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influence a child’s reactions to the poem 
except as he interpreted for himself the 
reader’s presentation. 

3. After the reading of the poem, no 
attempt was made to probe for the chil- 
dren’s reactions. The reader waited for 
spontaneous expressions and questions. If 
they were not forthcoming, another poem 
was read. In case the children asked that 
the poem be read again, the request was 
immediately granted. The reader at all 
times tried to shape her own contributory 
remarks to follow the children’s lead. When 
they evinced the desire to know more, the 
teacher told interesting bits about the poet 
and his life. She also helped interpret any 
concepts that the children showed were not 
clear to them. Over-stimulation which 
might lead to artificiality in interest was 
avoided. 

4. A record was kept of the dates on 
which each poem was read to the children. 

5. Each day, one new poem was read and 
an opportunity given the children to choose 
previously read poems which they desired 
to have read again. 

After a poem had been chosen by the 
children three times, it was typed, illus- 
trated with sketches and bound in a little 
book four by six inches in size. The covers 
of the books were made of choice patterns 
of wallpaper over a strawboard foundation. 
The covers were then given two or three 
coats of colorless shellac for durability. A 
pocket on the inside of the front cover 
held a library card which was to be signed 
and left in the teacher’s hands when any 
child wished to take the book home. These 
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signed cards were preserved carefully by 
the teacher in order to show how many 
times each poetry book ‘was loaned. In a 
way, names on the card indicated the in- 
terest which certain children evinced in the 
various poems. 

It is to be regretted that time did not 
permit the making of books for all of the 
poems which were chosen three or more 
times by the children. But it was felt that 
a few books artistically made and decorated 
would be better than many books of lesser 
standards in preparation. 

The poems which were put into books 
and taken home by the children are given 
below in order of frequency, with a com- 
parison of the frequency of choice for the 
oral presentation at school. 








g ss « 
&§ x Sf 
ts Poems “3 tt 
33 ex E<a 
° = - 
Fa 51 7 58 
cep  Gse08 Play... ...ccccces 50 3 53 
CE, . scccvacectdeceve® 49 3 52 
(40) Market Square ........... 48 . a-ae 
(7) Fairies and Chimneys..... 39 4 4 
(14) I Like Little. Pussy....... 34 5 39 
ae 33 5 38 
Sy RE TO o nscccccesves 32 3 35 
ge 8 32 3 35 
(4) The Elf and the Dormouse 31 3 34 
SOR) BAW MOU 2.0 cc cccecwccs 30 >? -- 
(9) Whisky Frisky ........... 28 4 32 
I eccta ws do4se cane ohh 28 oa 
(1) The Little Turtle......... 27 9 36 
i wicei ee gs oo gedusen 26 >. = 
as eae sew ascd.cee 2 4 30 
(a3) Somersault .............:. 3.0 2 
(50) The Little Elf Man....... 13 7 20 
(41) The Dog and the Cat and 

the Duck and the Rat... 12 4 16 
(58) The King’s Breakfast..... 10 6 16 
(51) The Little Black Hen..... 9 4 13 
Sap FAR GRO ZOO. 0. 5c ccccccne. 6 6 12 
(54) Rain in the Night......... 6 9 15 
(42) The Moon’s the North 

Wind’s Cooky .......... I 8 9 





It is interesting to note that some of the 
poems which were presented later in the 
year have the highest frequency in home 
and school use. For instance, “Cupboard” 
was the thirtieth poem presented and yet it 
apparently was used more by the children 
than “Hiding,” which was the third poem 
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read. While “The Little Turtle” was not 
carried home so much by the children, it 
was one of the poems most frequently 
called for to be read aloud in school. Prob- 
ably the reason lies in the fact that the 
children all knew the poem after one or 
two readings and they always joined with 
great gusto and dramatic fervor in the ren- 
dition. “Jonathan Jo” is another poem of 
which the children apparently like the 
sound for they learned it quickly and re- 
peated it upon all occasions. 

The learning of the poems was all inci- 
dental and was done unconsciously. At all 
times during the reading of poems in 
school, the children were permitted to 
whisper the words to themselves, to speak 
them aloud, to give their own interpretive 
gestures and facial expressions, to laugh at 
humorous bits, to feel the emotional appeal 
as they wished. All of the children learned 
phrases from all of the poems. Some chil- 
dren repeated poem after poem from 
memory, and doubtless read them from the 
little books in this way. There was never 
any attempt to induce the children to learn 
the poems. The old formal plan of teach- 
ing a few poems which every child knew 
well enough to “repeat in concert” was 
never used. 

For the year 1929-30, the plan of pre- 
sentation has been somewhat revised, but 
in the main is carrying out the same pur- 
pose. The records are being further ex- 
tended to show the interests of individual 
children. 

Records show that some of the children 
are much more interested than others in 
taking the books home, and that certain 
children take the same poems home two 
and three times. The girls apparently use 
the poetry books more than the boys. This 
difference may be due to the fact that in 
these particular groups, the girls are 


stronger in reading. There are one or two 
. of the boys who seem to like the poetry 
appreciation period very well in school, but 
who take little interest in reading the poems 
for themselves. 














In general, the trend of interest in the 
third grade is much the same as in the first. 
The children in this grade have had the 
poetry appreciation work for two years 
and, consequently, possess a much wider 
store of poems than the children in grade 
one. The boys and girls are equally inter- 
ested in carrying the poetry books home. 
The books liked most frequently for home 
use in the third grade are those which in- 
clude the following: poems: 


By the Shores of Gitchee Gumee—from 
Hiawatha 


A Fairy Went A-Marketing—Fyleman 
How the Leaves Came Down—Coolidge 


Mrs. Brown—Fyleman 

The Sandman—Vandergrift 

Indian Children—W ynne 

Invitation—F yleman 

Timothy—Fyleman 

Other poems which the children ask to 
have read to them again and again are: 

My Shadow—Stevenson 

The House With Nobody In It—Kilmer 

Old Man Whiskery—Riley 

Teddy Bear—Milne 

The Raggedy Man—Riley 

Bob-white—Cooper 

Fairy Love-—Fyleman 

Five Eyes—De la Mare 

Binker—Milne 


In all poetry appreciation work, there 
should be interesting outcomes beyond 
those which the teacher anticipates. Such 
has been the case in the type of work 
described here. The librarian in charge of 
the children’s department of the College 
Library is beset by children asking for 
books of poetry. One first grade child has 
an older sister whom he has persuaded to 
make for him a typewritten book of the 
poems he likes. Another child reported 
that she played the poem “Hiding” with 
her mother one night, and she told the 
children how to play it. Many of the 
children can call the authors of the poems 
by name. Christopher Robin is always 


mentioned as “Mr. Milne’s little boy.” 


POETRY FOR THE FIRST THREE GRADES 
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Miss Fyleman is connected with the notion 
of fairies. Vachel Lindsay brings expecta- 
tions of a humorous last line or two in 
his poems which the children thoroughly 


anticipate and enjoy. In the third grade, 

the children remember the writers of the 

poems more from their own desire. They 

will ask for the author, if the teacher for- 

gets to give his name. Moreover, they are 

investigating freely for themselves and are 
meeting with pleased recognition the many 

good poems to be found today in school 

readers and textbooks. 


On the whole, the results of this type 
of poetry appreciation work seem most 
satisfactory. Probably the parents are 
more interested than under the old-time 
methods of memorizing poems. What these 
children will possess of richness of imagery 
and memories of beautiful phrasing remains 
to be seen in their later work of the grades. 
And it will be strange if, under this method 
of calling attention to each poem by bind- 
ing it separately as a book, the children do 
not associate the poem with some coherent 
experience in life. 
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The Child as a Creator 


ROLAND A, WELCH 
Durfee School, Detroit, Michigan 


EACHER imposed subject matter 

has never met the needs of children. 

A child secures considerable infor- 
mation before going to school with but 
little apparent effort. Why should the 
principles by which a child learns so rapidly 
for five vears be discarded when he begins 
his When the “finished 
product” leaves school he reverts, as far 
the 
These natural 
learning processes are action, experimenta- 
tion, and exploration. There is too little 
True, the 
laboratory, so called, is gaining in popu- 


school career? 


as suppressed impulses permit, to 


natural learning processes. 


of this in our schools of today. 


larity, but in the true sense we have few 
laboratories of learning in the United States 
today. How many English classes are 
laboratories? What chance does the pupil 
get to indulge in unstereotyped discussions 
The creative 
writing classes and classes involving crea- 


of poetry and literature? 
tive interpretations should give the pupil 
a chance to enjoy the classics as children 
from the child’s point of view. Creative 
writing has too frequently failed because 
teachers have tried to. teach pupils to write 
instead of permitting them to write. 

The assignment of “What I Did Last 
Saturday Afternoon” ‘as the title of a theme 
is not very exhilarating to the average child. 
Even some of us as adults have an aver- 
sion to telling what we did on a certain 
afternoon. The child is required to use his 
language to conceal what he really did and 
he writes what the teacher might consider 
a proper use of the afternoon. Likely as not 
he will feel forced to describe an imaginary 
trip to the museum or some such improb- 
able Saturday diversion. 


Many days may be required to develop 
in the child the idea that an account of his 
own activities and real interests may be 
enjoyable to others. For creative writing 
Some time must be 
spent on appropriate poetry of the chil- 
dren’s level. The class may be lead to 
analyze the reason some poetry appeals. As 
I am writing this article, a teacher in the 
next room is letting children discuss the 
“Vagabond Song” by Bliss Carman. Who 
would not desire, on October 10, 1929, to 
ponder over this fascinating verse ? 


this is imperative. 


There is something in October sets the 
gypsy blood astir; 

We must rise and follow her, 

When from every hill of flame 

She calls and calls each vagabond by name. 


These pupils, as they enjoy the rollick- 
ing autumn day, are not learning poetry, 
they are living poetry. The camp, the 
hunting lodge, the week-end excursions are 
all re-lived. Some basis may be established 
in the minds of the pupils for judging the 
worth of types of poetry. In our own 
school, rhyme and meter have not been 
held essential. Music, intensified expres- 
sion, choice of words, and pictures have 
We have 
no desire to produce poets, but we should 
like to develop an appreciation of good 
poetry and lend dignity to the.commonplace 
thoughts of our children. 


been given first consideration. 


The novice should be induced to write on 
some subject which is of real interest to 
him and about which he has ideas which 
others would be happier or better for shar- 
ing. The idea of writing in this manner is 
so foreign to most pupils that they will 

















have difficulty in bringing themselves to 
write on topics which they have considered 
almost personal in the past. The type of 
poetry which springs from a real personal 
interest is likely to be particularly rich in 
color and emotion. With effort, re-writing, 
destroying and re-writing, excellent produc- 
tions come from most unexpected sources. 

We do not feel today that it is necessary 
for pupils to sit and wait for inspiration. 
We may sometimes help the children to “go 
out and meet or even create an inspiration.” 
If we succeed in doing this we help pupils 
to see beauty which otherwise goes un- 
noticed. One of the finest pieces of poetry 
in the last volume of “Dawn,” our annual 
collection of poetry, was written by request 
on an assigned topic. The boy had written 
such excellent poetry that we questioned 
the originality of it. To test his ability he 
was asked to write a verse on “Sunset.” He 
brought us this: 


The sunset to me is a miracle born, 

It puts all the work or an artist to scorn, 

A sunset untouched by the hand of man 

lor God makes a sunset as only He can. 
—James Sterling. 


With this and other poems written for 
special occasions we had no further reason 
to doubt his ability to write first class verse. 

In instituting a program of creative 
writing the problem of finding teachers to 
direct the writing is more difficult than in- 
ducing pupils to write. Most teachers ex- 
pect pupils to write to order on assigned 
topics. At the most, teachers can only help 
pupils to diagnose their own difficulties. 

The point of attack is directly opposed 
to the method usually employed where the 
teacher defines the task and sets the goal. 
To approach the matter of writing without 
making the subject distasteful to the pupils, 
teachers in the Durfee School are asked to 
give some time each semester to free writ- 
ing. The publication of our annual poetry 
collection offers considerable stimulation to 
pupils who have the almost universal desire 
to see their creations in print. Besides this, 
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the weekly paper carries a “Poet’s Corner” 
where the best material is exhibited from 
week to week. We are especially fortunate 
in having at least one teacher who is an 
artist in teaching poetry and instilling in 
pupils the desire to write. She is chairman 
of creative activities in the English depart- 
ment. It is not too much to suppose that 
anyone thoroughly interested in the subject 
and willing to study the problem could be- 
come a leader in this unexplored and un- 
charted field of creative writing. 

During the past semester the demand for 
special help in this line has become so great 
that classes in creative writing have been 
formed, meeting once a week. Pupils who 
can afford to absent themselves from Eng- 
lish and who show promise and need of 
more help than the English teacher can 
give, may join these classes for two months. 
The results for the first two months of the 
year so far surpass our expectations that 
the creative writing classes bid fair to con- 
tinue. These classes are unusual indeed. 
There is no recitation or formal class pro- 
cedure after the class is under way. The 
class meets in the library the teacher is in 
the conference room to talk with any who 
desire a conference. Some pupils read; 
others discuss what they have written with 
the teacher or with each other; still others 
write. 

The boy scout, fresh from camp, spent 
many hours of his leisure time outside of 
school on the following poem: 


THE Loon 
I was sitting in front of my tent at dusk, 
The sun was low in the sky, 
When across the lake there came to me 
A sad and longing cry. 


It was the call of the loon, its mating call, 
That it cried in its heart rending way, 
And soon from the marsh at the side of the 

lake 
Its laughing answer came. 


Jack Warner 





The class made suggestions and con- 
tributions regarding the pictures which 
were suggested. This boy knew more about 
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the rather rare, fish-eating, water-diving 
bird than any of his teachers. He was the 
only one to our knowledge who could give 
us the picture with its true setting. He 
was questioned at length about the weird 
call of the male and the laughing answer 
of the female. He knew, and it is not to 
the credit of the teachers concerned that 
authority from books was demanded before 
the facts as set forth were accepted. One 
who has camped on a lake in a lonely spot 
of northern Michigan can appreciate the 
picture as described. Jack had never 
approached this level in communicating 
thoughts by words on teacher assigned 
topics. He has combined the beautiful with 
actual experience—ideal composition. One 
can appreciate the poem better by knowing 
the family heritage. The mother stated, 
“Jack comes by his love of the open natur- 
ally.” She was at one time a wandering 
musician of no mean calibre. 

The pupils often write their best while 
at home, bringing the results to school for 
help from classmates and teacher. They 
read their poems to the class to check the 
effect; words are discarded as ill-chosen 
and others are substituted. Some children 
chose to grow in their art of expression by 
studying masterpieces. “Trees” by Joyce 
Kilmer is a-general favorite. 

To one the frost may be an inspiration 
while to others an adventure in the woods 
or a boy scout camp provides the impetus 
to write. The following was written by a 
boy who might be least expected to show 
literary inclination. His teachers had much 
to say about his conduct—or better his 
misconduct. 


TRANQUILLETE’ 


A summer camp upon a lake, 
Before great riches I would take, 
A cooling swim then after lunch 
A healthy hike out with the bunch. 


No massive buildings made from stone, 
No luxuries that adorn the home, 
Yet before these luxuries I would take 
A summer camp upon the lake. 


—Bob Brown 


Creative expression must not be ignored 
in the primary grades if children are to 
write with any ease in the upper grades, 
Only the ears of the true artist are schooled 
to recognize the poetic as it emerges around 
us. Ona recent rainy morning while walk- 
ing from my car to the building, I passed 
a group of tots—probably in the third 
grade. One youngster, dressed for the 
weather and enjoying it, entirely uncon- 
cerned about my hastening past him, was 


reciting at the top of his voice. gh 


I like the rain, gee! gee! gee! 
I want my bathing suit, he! he! he! 


These two lines, obviously original, have 
run in my mind on rainy mornings ever 
since. This youngster has made a contribu- 
tion to my life and to those for whom I 
have recited the rhyme. And it is no mean 
contribution that makes a Michigan rain 
in October a little more bearable! I sus- 
pect that this boy did not repeat the rhyme 
to his teacher. He may have known that 
she would tolerate no such rubbish. 


We do not aim to establish a colony of 
poets who will fill our daily papers with 
unreadable verse. There is always a place, 
however, for creative expression which 
glorifies the commonplace around us and 
enables us to express our innermost medi- 
tations to others. 


His French teacher gave him the title; 
he wanted a “high sounding title,” but 
according to his own story “he broke more 
French books” -getting the proper form of 
the noun than he ever had in the prepara- 
tion of the lessons assigned. The original 
contained four verses but two were dis- 
carded as inferior. A friend drew the 
picture of the tent which was published 
with the poem, but Bob made the careful 
analysis of the construction of the sen- 
tences which was necessary if the poem was 
to be properly punctuated. The boy did 
not consider this a task because the prob- 
lem was self assigned. 


























Research Values in Children’s Writing 
Vocabularies 


DR. PAUL McKEE 
Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado 


point out some of the more obvious 
opportunities for research in the field 
of children’s writing vocabularies. 

In the opinion of the writer some of 
these opportunities have to do with the 
problem of improving instruction in spell- 
ing. Data gathered from the writing that 
children do should throw light upon both 
the selection and the grade-placement of 
spelling vocabulary. Obviously these two 
problems are of fundamental importance in 
teaching children to spell. 

Probably the reader is acquainted with 
the work that has been done in selecting 
the spelling vocabulary for the elementary 
school. It is rather common knowledge 
that since 1910 numerous investigations 
have sought to determine the words of 
greatest importance for the child to learn 
to spell. The great majority of these in- 
vestigations obtained data concerning the 
fundamental measure of the relative value 
of a word—namely, the commonness and 
frequency with which it is used in writing. 
A few studies secured information con- 
cerning the relative spelling difficulty of 
words. One very comprehensive investiga- 
tion yielded evidence on the relative crucial- 
ity of words, the third criterion of the 
relative importance of a word for purposes 
of elementary school instruction in spelling. 

Consider, first, the data collected rela- 
tive to the commonness and frequency with 
which words are used in writing. Begin- 
ning with the pioneer work of Ayres' in 
1913, one group of investigations has 
analyzed the writings of adults. As in- 

1Ayres, L. P. THe Speininc VocaButaries or Perr- 


SONAL AND Business Letters. Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York, 1913. 


if IS THE purpose of this paper to 





vestigation after investigation was com- 
pleted, Dr. Ernest  Horn,? realizing the 
limitations inherent in any one study, com- 
piled the results of all available studies of 
adult writing vocabulary. This compila- 
tion, completed in 1926, included the re- 
sults of more than a score of investigations 
covering a total of more than 5,000,000 
running words and more than 38,000 
different words. Dr. Horn’s published list 
includes the 10,000 words which were 
found to occur the most commonly and 
frequently in the materials analyzed by all 
investigations included in the compilation. 
There is every reason to believe that this 
list of 10,000 words is the only valid and 
reliable list available of the words used 
most commonly and frequently by adults 
in writing. 

A second group of investigations has 
analyzed the writing of children. Prac- 
tically all such studies have used children’s 
themes as the source of data. The work 
of Jones,* Tidyman,* Bauer,®5 Brown,® 
Smith,” and McKee*® is more or less 
familiar. As will be noted later, prelim- 
inary investigations have been completed 
in the field of children’s correspondence. 


2Horn, E. A Bastc WritInc VocaBULARY: 10,000 
Worps Most Commonty Usep 1n Writinc. University 
of Iowa Monographs in Education, First Series, No. 4. 
College of Education, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa, 1926. 

SJones, W. F. Concrete INVESTIGATION OF THE 
MateriaL oF Enciisn Spettinc. University of South 
Dakota, Vermillion, S. D., 1915. 

*Tidyman, W. F. Survey oF tHe Writinc Vocasu- 
LARIES OF Pusiic ScHoot CHILDREN IN CONNECTICUT. 
Teachers Leaflet No. 15. S. Bureau of Education, 


Washington, D. C., 1921. 
SBauer, N. THe New Orteans Pustic Scnoor Spett- 
inc List. F. F. Housell and Bros., New Orleans, La., 


1916. 

*Brown, E. Vocasutary of CHILpREN’s THEMES. Un- 
published. 

TSmith, H. J. Reported in the appendix of Cook, W. 
A., and O’Shea, M. V. Tue Cuitp anp His Spe..ine. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, 191 

8McKee, Grace. THE VOCABULARY OF 


Cunzegn’s 
Tuemes. Unpublished Masters Thesis. 


College of Edu- 
niversity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 1924. 
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If children’s themes are to be used as 
the source of spelling vocabulary, it is 
most important that the results of avail- 
able theme studies be compiled in order to 
determine the words used most commonly 
and frequently. Two such attempts have 
Mrs. McKee,’ faced with the 
fact that some previous theme investiga- 
tors had failed to keep a frequency count 
of the words found in their materials, and 
realizing, therefore, the impossibility of 
attempting to determine relative frequency 
values by totaling frequencies reported by 
the different investigators, listed the words 
which occurred in four of the five previous 
theme investigations available at that time. 
She obtained a list of 1475 such words. 
Dr. F. S. Breed’® combined the word lists 
of five theme His list of 7035 
a list of the words which 
children use the most commonly and fre- 
quently in writing themes. It is, rather, a 
list of all the different words found in five 
theme investigations. 

In making her compilation of the results 
of five theme investigations, Mrs. McKee"? 
found wide disagreement among the differ- 
ent studies. This is evidenced by the fact 
that among all the running and different 
words reported by the various investigators 
only 1475 words were found that are com- 
mon to any four of the five theme investi- 
gations. 


been made. 


studies. 


words is not 


Further, a comparison of her own 
small word list with the word list of every 
other theme investigation showed the word 
list of any one or all of them to be quite 
incomplete. Even in the case of the Jones 
study, which lays claim to practical com- 
pleteness, hundreds of words occurred fre- 
quently in Mrs. McKee’s brief study that 
Jones did not report at all. In addition 
her list includes hundreds of words that 
were not reported in any previous theme 
study. 

If there is reason to use children’s 
writing as the source of spelling vocabulary 

"McKee, Grace M. Op. cit. 
Same e Spent? Sines aod Tareak Oe ~ 


PP. 292-306, 1925-1926. 
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there is a great need for investigations 
which will discover the words. used com- 
monly and frequently by children in writ- 
ing. This work cannot be done hurriedly 
with the desire to rush into publication 
and consequent misrepresentation. If chil- 
dren’s themes are to be used, they should 
be themes in which the child has the oppor- 
tunity to use his vocabulary by writing 
upon topics with which he is familiar. The 
old method of theme investigation will not 
do. Perhaps a more valid source of the 
words used by children in writing lies in 
the letters which they write to relatives and 
friends, in a spontaneous manner, entirely 
removed from school supervision. Chil- 
dren’s diaries represent a third possible 
Such work is needed in view of 
the fact that at the present time, due to 
the failure of theme studies, no one knows 


source, 


what words are used the most commonly 
and frequently by children in writing. As 
a matter of fact, if one desired to teach in 
school the 3000 or 4000 words used most 
frequently by children in writing themes, 
he could not possibly know what words to 
teach. 

Some new research is being directed at 
this problem. Hoffman,'* Simpson,"* Cox,** 
and Riddle** have completed investigations 
of the vocabulary of children’s letters. The 
writer is now engaged in continuing work 
on the problem, and similar studies are 
The source of data used 
in all these investigations consists of spon- 
taneous letters written by children entirely 
removed from school stimulation or super- 


now in progress. 


vision, and sent through regular mailing 
channels. The purpose of all these in- 
vestigations is to discover the words used 
most commonly and frequently by children 
in writing. Many more similar investiga- 


“Hoffman, H. G. THe VocasuLary oF SixtH GrapdE 
CHILDREN’S LETTERS. Unpublished Master’s Thesis. 
Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado, 1928. 

“Simpson, Mary. THe VocasuLary oF CHILDREN’S 
Letrers. Unpublished Master’s Thesis. Colorado State 
Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado, 1929. 

“Cox, Marian. THE VocasuLary oF THrirD Grape 
CuHILpRen’s LeErTreErs. Unpublished Master's Thesis. 
Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado, 1929. 

Riddle, C. C. THe Vocasutary or Firtn Grape CHIL- 
DREN’s Letters. Unpublished Master’s Thesis. Colorado 
State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado, 1929. 




















tions are needed, as well as studies of the 
vocabulary of children’s diaries and school 
themes which children write about topics 
on which they should write. 

It is important to note that in the in- 
vestigations seeking to discover the words 
used most frequently in writing, two types 
of sources of data have been used. Evi- 
dently those who analyzed the writing of 
adults believe that the source of curriculum 
content lies in the needs of adult life, and 
those who analyzed the writing of children 
believe that that source lies in the needs 
of child life. Obviously, this controversy, 
apparent in much current educational 
literature and possessing important implica- 
tions relative to the job of the school, 
assumes that the common needs of child 
life and those of adult life are different. 

Two investigators have tried to show the 
relation between adult needs and children’s 
needs in speHing by comparing the words 
known to be used most commonly and 
frequently by adults with those so used by 
children. Mrs. McKee’® compared her list 
of 1475 words found to occur once or 
more in four of the five theme studies 
available in 1924 with Dr. Horn’s 1924 list 
of approximately 10,000 words found com- 
monly in adult writing. She found only 
52 words in her compiled list that did not 
appear in the adult list. Apparently a list 
of words used commonly by adults includes 
the great majority of words known to be 
used commonly by children, but a list of 
words known to be used commonly by 
children fails to include many words known 
to be used commonly by adults. One must 
remember, however, that this comparison 
shows very little. At the time the compari- 
son was made both lists were invalid 
measures of what they were supposed to 
represent. 

Dr. F. S. Breed*? compared his list of 
the 7035 different words found in five 
theme investigations with 9057 words 
found in eleven studies of adult writing 


%McKee, Grace M. Op. cit. 
“Breed, F. S. Op. cit. 
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vocabulary. As would be expected, more 
than 2000 words of the theme list were 
not included in the adult list. More than 
4000 words of the adult list were not in- 
cluded in the theme list. 

It ought to be clear that there is no 
point in comparing just any words that 
children use in writing with just any words 
used by adults. If one remembers that the 
elementary school is to teach the most im- 
portant words no matter what their source 
may be, it is obvious that any fair compari- 
son of adult needs and childhood needs in 
spelling must compare the words used most 
commonly and frequently by adults with 
those so used by children. Dr. Breed’s 
comparison is not of this nature. At the 
time his work was done such a compari- 
son was impossible. No one knew what 
words are used most commonly and fre- 
quently by children. Further, the adult list 
was far from complete. 

There are several items that point to the 
invalidity of the two lists used by Dr. 
Breed in his comparison. On page 208 of 
his report he lists 35 words which he says 
are used only by adults. When one locates 
these 35 words in Dr. Horn’s list of 10,000 
words used most frequently by adults, only 
nine of them are included in the first 5000, 
which 5000 words cover the elementary 
school program adequately. Eleven of the 
35 words are not found in all the 10,000 
words. On page 294 of his report Dr. 
Breed lists 71 words which he says are 
used by children only. Of these 71 words, 
29 are used commonly enough by adults 
to appear among the 10,000 words of com- 
mon adult usage. Further, only 25 of 
these 71 words are found in a list of more 
than 6000 different found in the 
analysis of children’s letters. While the 
writer realizes that this last item is imma- 
ture and unreliable, the preliminary data 
indicate that the words which Dr. Breed 
says are used by children only may not be 
important enough for purposes of elemen- 
tary school instruction when complete data 


words 
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on children’s writing vocabulary are avail- 
able. 

If the controversy regarding children’s 
needs and adult needs as sources of cur- 
riculum content is important, there is need 
for data which will show the relation 
between the two. There is a need for 
further investigation of children’s writing 
vocabulary which, by discovering the 4000 
or 5000 words used most commonly and 
frequently by children, will make possible 
a comparison between the common needs 
of child life and the common needs of 
adult life. 

Consider, second, the matter of select- 
ing spelling vocabulary in terms of spelling 
difficulty. It should be clear that among 
the words used most commonly and fre- 
quently in writing, some will be so simple 
that formal school instruction will not be 
required. This means that information 
concerning the spelling difficulty of each 
common word must be available. While 
the results of investigations such as those 
made by Ayres** and Ashbaugh’® have pro- 
vided some important information relative 
to the difficulty of individual words, it is 
rather unfortunate that their data are in- 
complete. Their studies of spelling diffi- 
culty were made before data concerning 
the words used most commonly and fre- 
quently by adults were adequate. The 
result is that there is now available in- 
formation on the spelling difficulty of 
words that, in terms of commonness and 
frequency are not important enough to be 
taught in the elementary school, and there 
is a great scarcity of such data relative to 
some words used with great commonness 
and frequency. 

Thus there is a need for investigations 
which will determine the spelling difficulty 
of words known to be used commonly and 
frequently. In fact, there is reason to 
believe that many of the words now taught 
because of high frequency may well be 


Ayres, L. P. Ayres Spenzinc Scare. Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York, 1915. 


*Ashbaugh, E. J. 
School Publishing 





Towa Spettinc Scares. Public 
ompany, Bloomington, Illinois, 1919. 
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omitted from the course of study because 
the pupil knows how to spell them, or be- 
cause their simplicity will make the inci- 
dental learning of them, either in or out of . 
school, a matter of instructional economy. 

The writer does not wish to infer that 
investigations of children’s writing vocab- 
ulary will yield a complete solution of the 
problem. Several other attacks ought to 
be used. However, careful tabulation of 
important errors found in the spontaneous 
writings of children should furnish data 
on the spelling difficulty of individual 
words. Such procedure probably would 
provide a more valid measure of spelling 
difficulty than would ordinary testing. 

So much, then, for the better selection 
of spelling vocabulary which should result 
from research. Children’s writing vocab- 
ulary holds also some research values 
relative to the grade-placement of spelling 
vocabulary. It is important that any given 
word among those included in the course 
of study be taught in that grade or at that 
time when learning is likely to be most 
effective and economical. One important 
criterion for determining this grade-place- 
ment utilizes the child’s present use of the 
word. A given word should be taught 
when it is most likely to be used by the 
child. 

Clearly the data needed to determine 
grade-placement in terms of present use 
are inherent in children’s writing vocab- 
ulary. We should set about discovering 
the words used most commonly by children 
in writing at each of the various grade 
and age levels. When compared with the 
words to be included in the entire course 
of study the data secured should provide 
important information relative to the deter- 
mination of appropriate grade-placement. 

Although the work of Jones,?° Tidy- 
man,** Bauer,?* and Breed and French*™* 
and others has contributed some relevant 

*Jones, W. F. Op. cit. 

"Tidyman, W. F. Op. cit. 

Bauer, N. Op. cit. 


Breed, F. S. and French, W. C. Tue Breep-Frencn 
SPELLER, pp. 7-8. Lyons and Carnahan, New York, 1927. 























information, their results are incomplete. 
We do not know what words are used most 
commonly and frequently by children at 
each grade or age level. The investigations 
of children’s letters mentioned previously 
are a beginning. Much remains to be done. 

In addition to the improvement of in- 
struction in spelling which may be ex- 
pected from a better selection and surer 
placement of spelling vocabulary, there is 
an opportunity for several research prob- 
lems relative to the improvement of in- 
struction in composition inherent in chil- 
dren’s writing. There are, first, those 
problems that have to do with the course 
of study in grammar. Although Charters** 
and others have determined some relative 
values in grammar through the analysis of 
children’s oral speech and written themes, 
there is reason to believe that additional 
work would be worthwhile. The analysis 
of children’s letters should prove especially 
profitable in gathering data relative to the 
selection and grade-placement of gram- 
matical items. 

There are also a group of problems that 
relate to relative values and grade place- 
ment of such matters as paragraphing, 
punctuation, and abilities important in and 
peculiar to letter writing. 

It is possible also that a tabulation of the 
various topics, grade by grade or age by 
age, which children discuss in their spon- 
taneous letters or diaries would yield a 
list of graded topics that might be at least 








*%See Tuirp Yearbook, Department of Superintend- 
ence, 
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partially suitable for oral and written 
themes. 

The analysis of children’s writing vocab- 
ulary may serve also as a source of in- 
formation relative to instruction in read- 
ing. It is important to discover growth in 
reading vocabulary. A careful tabulation 
of the meaning vocabulary used by children 
in their spontaneous writing should throw 
light on this problem. 

There is also the matter of grade-place- 
ment of reading materials used in teaching 
the content subjects. Theoretically the 
material to be read by the pupil in the study 
of geography, nature study, history, and 
the like should embody no vocabulary diffi- 
culties other than the technical words or 
expressions peculiar to the subject. This 
means that there should be available a list 
of the words which children understand 
in each of the various grades or at different 
ages. What is perhaps of more importance 
is a list of the different meanings of a given 
word which children at different age and 
grade levels possess. A careful and graded 
tabulation of the meanings of different 
words which children employ in writing 
should provide partial data on this problem. 

Lack of space does not permit a con- 
sideration of other opportunities for re- 
search inherent in the spontaneous writing 
that children do. The present treatment 
has confined itself to a brief statement of 
the more obvious opportunities which are 
concerned with improving instruction in 
spelling, composition, and reading. 











The Elementary Committee 


ESULTS of far-reaching educational 

value are anticipated in the program 
of activities recently organized by the 
National Council of Teachers of English 
in the field of elementary school English. 
The Elementary Division of the Council 
held three significant: meetings during the 
nineteenth annual convention. in Kansas 
City, Missouri, on November 29 and 30, 
1929. 


At the directors’ meeting during the con- 
vention the Committee on Elementary 
School English submitted proposals for 
three projects to be undertaken in the fol- 
lowing order: 


1. The compilation of a recreational 
reading list for elementary school children, 
grades one through eight. 


2. The formulation of criteria for the 
organization of professionalized courses in 
the elementary English 
teacher training institutions. 


curriculum of 


3. The making of a course of study in 
elementary school English based upon chil- 
dren’s interests, grades one through eight. 


Plans were made for completing the re- 
creational reading list within a year. The 
executive committee of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English allowed generous 
financial support for the project. It is the 
hope of the Elementary English Committee 
that this recreational reading list will be 
made the most valuable one yet published 
for elementary school children. 


In due time publications will also be 
made available by the Committee on the 
other two major projects, (1) profession- 
alized courses in English for elementary 
school teachers in training, and (2) the 
course of study in elementary English. All 
of these publications will be distributed 





Editorials 


free to members of the National Council 
of Teachers of English. 


The newly organized Committee on Ele- 
mentary School English was announced in 
The Review for January, 1930. 

The immediate task of compiling the 
recreational reading list for children of 
grades one to eight inclusive, has been 
assigned to a Sub-Committee working un- 
der the chairmanship of Miss Eloise Ram- 
sey of Detroit Teachers College. Miss 
Ramsey is co-author of Gardner and Ram- 
sey's HANDBOOK OF CHILDREN’S LITERA- 
TURE, probably the most comprehensive and 
scholarly guide book for teachers of chil- 
dren’s literature that has yet been pub- 
lished. The nature of the content reflects 
Miss Ramsey’s first-hand knowledge of 
children and children’s literature. For the 
past year, Miss Ramsey has been in charge 
of experimental work in children’s litera- 
ture conducted in one of the Detroit ele- 
mentary schools. 

The members of the Sub-Committee on 
the Recreational Reading List are all dis- 
tinguished for the work that they have 
done in the field of children’s literature. 
They are: 

Dr. Velma Bamesberger, Assistant Super- 
intendent, Toledo Public Schools, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Miss May Hill, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education and Director of Kin- 
dergarten and Primary Education. 

Miss Helen Mackintosh, Elementary 
Supervisor, Grand Rapids Public Schools, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Miss Mary Reed, Supervisor of Third 
and Fourth Grades, Los Angeles Public 
Schools, Los Angeles, California. 

Dr. Dora Smith, School of Education, 
University of 
Minn. 


Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
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THE PROBLEM OF AVIATION BOOKS FOR BOYS 


(Continued from page 58) 


standing on library shelves; thus even in 
a small school library it is desirable to have 
some books for reference only. To this 
reference collection it is wise to add copies 
of certain books not intended primarily for 
reference. For example, it is a comfort 
to have constantly at hand a book like 
Pagé’s Everyspopy’s AvIATION GUIDE,‘ 
which explains much of the terminology of 
aviation. There is frequent need for a 
book giving facts and pictures in connection 
with the history of flying. A pretty good 
one for this purpose is Sky HicuH® by 
Hodgins and Magoun. Lindbergh’s “We’’* 
is likely to be of enduring interest and to 
be demanded years from now, just as 
people to-day ask for the papers of S. P. 
Langley and for a book by Santos-Dumont’ 


*Everysopy’s Aviation Guipe, by Victor Wilfred Pagé. 
1928. Henley, New York. 

5Sxy Hicn, by Eric Hodgins and F. A. Magoun. 1929. 
Little, Boston. 

**Wr,” by Charles Augustus Lindbergh. 
nams, New York. 

™My Arr-Suips, by Alberto Santos-Dumont. 1904. Cen- 
tury, New York. 


1927. Put- 


written a quarter of a century ago. 

A book on model aéroplanes should be 
constantly at hand. Garber’s BUILDING 
AND FiyinG Moper Arrcrart,* though not 
the latest, is one of the most satisfactory. 

Periodicals of course constitute the best 
source of specialized reference information, 
but some help may be had from trade 
literature. As the aéroplane has not yet 
reached the status of those standard com- 
modities which may be bought over the 
counter, the manufacturers do not issue 
elaborate catalogues, but they have some 
printed material of value. A good example 
of useful trade literature is a 55-page 
bulletin of the National Lamp Works of 
General Electric Company, dealing with 
developments in lighting of airports.® 


SBuILDING AND Fryinc Mope. Arrcrart, by Paul Ed- 
ward Garber. 1928. Ronald Press, New York. 


*Lookinc AngEap 1n Aviation Licntinc, by C. E. 
Weitz, L. C. Porter, and D. C. Young. National Lamp 
Works of General Electric Company, Cleveland (Engineer- 
ing Department Bulletin 55). 


THE RATIONALIZATION OF SPELLING 


(Continued from page 53) 


to this rule but it is often wrongly applied 
to pronouns, as its, hers. 

It must be kept in mind, however, that 
even though statistical counts establish the 
soundness of these rules, it still remains to 
be shown that, hour for hour, it is eco- 
nomical to teach them as compared with 
teaching directly the common _ words 
covered by the rule. Experimentation in 
learning the rules and in applying them has 
naturally had to wait until the soundness 
of the rules could be determined by a statis- 
tical count. Such evidence as we have 
indicates, first, that it is difficult to teach 


these rules so that they will be remembered ; 
second, that even if they are remembered, 
they will not always be applied in the stress 
of spelling; third, that teaching of rules 
cannot supplant direct drill on the common 
and difficult words, and fourth, that the 
chief usefulness will probably be found in 
assisting the child to: spell words so infre- 
quently used as not to be included in a 
limited drill list such as modern spelling 
books contain, and in the possible increase 
of vocalization on the parts of words 
covered by the rule or which are exceptions 
to it. 
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EssentiaL Lancuace Hasits. By W. W. Char- 
ters, Esther M. Cowan, and Annette Betz. 
Books one, two, and three. Silver, Burdett, 
1923, 1920. 

As explained in their preface, the authors have 
prepared a new edition of their text which pur- 
ports to set forth the minimum essentials in 
language and grammar study; to improve speech 
habits by means of exercises, drills, games and 
tests till those habits become fixed and auto- 
matic and to teach these habits and skills by 
correlating language study with other subjects, 
as well as with the outside interests which appeal 
to children of that age. 


The authors have gone far toward reaching 
their goal. All material is addressed directly to 


the pupil, a more human contact and one making- 


for greater simplicity and clearness. Subjects 
of real interest to childhood are used both as 
stimulation and lesson framework. Games and 
drills, picture study, writing from an outline, 
checking written work all have a place in this 
treatment. 


A -consideration of Book One will serve to 
show how this is done. Apparently this volume 
is intended for a fourth and fifth grade level. 
It is attractively printed with good margins, 
clear type and leading. The covers are a gay 
orange. Illustrations are forceful and clear. 
The content material is full of variety, including 
lessons on vacations and holidays in sequence. 
Interesting games, with clear-cut directions, are 
coupled with drills to teach such forms as was - 
were, wrote - have written, lie - lay, sit - set, 
haven’t any, four - for, their - there. As each 
new rule is formulated it is printed in bold- 
faced type and afterward listed again in the 
back of the book to be used for checking pur- 
poses. Outlines are used to help direct many 
written lessons. 


If one might venture a suggestion concerning 
a series so admirably written, it would be that 
the authors did not follow their chosen road to 
the end. They address the lesson material to 
the pupil, and in most instances start him off 
very well, but provide very little for the out- 
come. How is it to be used finally? Has he 
improved in sentence structure, imagery, word- 
selection? To be sure, the pupil is often asked 
to check his work by the table in the back of the 
book. The list, however, is too long and too 
involved for the children of this age to unearth 
the points involved; moreover the checking table 


seems to concern itself with form (admirable in 
itself) at the expense of expression. Very little 
is made of the student’s progress in improved 
expression, so that he recognizes it as such. 


If the grammar drills, so admirable in them- 
selves, had been developed further into truly 
functional form, the points of usage would have 
tended still more to become automatic, As it is, 
it is doubtful if such will result when so many 
forms have been presented, with so little drill 
on each. Work with outlines, too, has not been 
developed so that the pupil learns to make his 
own. Had the functional idea been carried fur- 
ther, letter writing would have presented itself 
naturally many more times than the authors in- 
troduce it. 


A review of Books II and III will appear in a 
later issue. 


Ina H. Hill. 


EncuisH ror Use. By John H. Beveridge, Belle 
M. Ryan, and William D. Lewis. Books one, 
two, and three. John C. Winston, 1926-27. 
According to the foreword, “these books are 

frankly and persistently inductive. The child 
begins with an interesting topic and arrives in 
due time at a principle through its application. . . 
The fundamental grammar of subject and predi- 
cate is developed in a practical way without 
emphasis on theory but with a large amount of 
drill in usage. . . Inasmuch as everyone speaks 
more than he writes, the oral work is emphasized 
more than has been customary in books for these 
grades.” 


These three principles are to be commended. 
That they are carried out in the books with fair 
success should assure the volumes the support of 
progressive teachers. 

The books are illustrated with color-plates, a 
few drawings, and photographs of children at 
interesting occupations—photographing elephants 
at a circus, blowing bubbles, putting up a tent, 
roasting corn over an open fire. Typography is 
made to assist in emphasizing points of usage. 
Correct forms such as “John has done it,” “I 
saw him,” are set in bold type and boxed. 

Book two, for the fifth and sixth grades, uses 
completion tests, true and false tests, dictionary 
drills, and beginning and ending stories. Book 
three provides formal grammar for grades seven 
and eight. 

J. M. 








